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904 Reviews of Books 

Act and the budget of 1909. At this theory and evidence the chief 
criticism of M. Guyot's work will probably be levelled. It will be re- 
marked that the author might conceivably modify his position were he 
to take up in some detail the actual operation of the Irish Land Laws 
and of the Development Act of 1909 and the recently announced land 
programme of Mr. Lloyd George. 

The last part of the book, largely literary, is devoted to William 
Morris, Bernard Shaw, and H. G. Wells. In the work of each one of 
these writers, M. Guyot finds the expression of certain idealistic tend- 
encies from which English socialism profits. The bibliography, conclud- 
ing the book, is the best now available on recent social history of Great 
Britain. 

M. Guyot's work is quite likely to make its most direct appeal to 
students of economics, sociology, or political philosophy. Its method 
of treatment and its constant employment of abstractions militate against 
its historicity. Yet its remarkable grasp on the drift of many diverse 
elements in contemporary English life — the suggestiveness of its syn- 
thesis — will afford fresh stimulus to the student of the modern history 
of a great industrial nation. 

Carlton Hayes. 

The Rise of South Africa: a History of the Origin of South African 
Colonisation and of its Development towards the East from the 
Earliest Times to 1857. By G. E. Cory, M.A., Professor in 
Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, South Africa. Vol- 
ume II. From 1820 to 1834. (London, New York, Bombay, 
and Calcutta : Longmans, Green, and Company. 1913. Pp. xiii, 
489.) 

The first volume of this notable work (which was reviewed in the 
American Historical Review, XVI. 629-630) reached the beginnings 
of systematic English immigration to South Africa. This second 
volume, the history of fifteen years, ends as the Boers begin to "trek" 
northward away from the English. As in other phases and stages of 
South African history external forces, remote and often effective in 
even more than this imperial region, play a fairly direct part. Thus in 
England the Industrial Revolution, the problem of the poor law, jealousy 
of emigration to America, and the historic contribution of the English 
ruling caste to the mismanagement of the Colonial Office led to the 
establishment of the first definite body of English civilians in South 
Africa, 1819-1820. The missionaries had already come. Their advent 
in modern world-politics was not less important than their influence in 
the history of both Americas and of Japan in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. The part they played in South Africa may forever 
remain in dispute. Certainly, aside from any prejudice possibly shown 
by the author, the prompt entanglement of some of these early mission- 
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aries in both local and imperial problems was often unfortunate. And 
thirdly, the anti-slavery movement was important for South Africa. 
This was true to an extent and in a fashion sometimes unappreciated. 
It is probable that the author will explain this matter more fully in his 
next volume; but the reviewer ventures to claim that English anti- 
slavery legislation was ultimately of as great colonial significance for 
South Africa as for the West Indies. 

Local problems were thus often connected with foreign forces. Be- 
cause of English immigration, Boer farms, and native claims, the allot- 
ment of land became immediately important. Lengthy extracts from 
despatches on such matters lead directly to the development of local 
administration often on the frontier. There the problem of labor and 
the relations of Europeans and natives add to the essential features of 
South African history. Thus the author's last chapter is In the Shadow 
of the Storm. For the Boers were about to retire into the interior. 
There while they withdrew into the social and religious habits of the 
seventeenth century they met in more direct fashion the natives of South 
Africa. The materials for this drama are therefore almost complete. 
Later came the alien miner and the financier. Meanwhile one effect of 
the great European wars, so recently ended, was the successive ap- 
pointment of elderly generals with admirable Peninsular records, who 
were well connected at home, to the task of governing a young conti- 
nent. Their troubled rule was the last, though unconscious and in- 
direct, legacy of Napoleon to the British, for in this period in South 
Africa the first graves were dug for imperial reputations. As to ma- 
terials and methods the author suffers at times from the oppressive 
recollections of the local historian though he usually ranges through the 
best sort of imperial documents. He has drawn heavily on the fading 
records of pioneer days, a body of material which he has assiduously 
rescued and collected. The copies of early maps, prints, and paintings 
add value to the book, but it is a pity that their origin and history has 
often been omitted. Along similar lines there is ground for more serious 
criticism. The author's method of citation is irregular; and often when 
quoting at length from manuscript diaries, from letters written by early 
settlers, or from local records no reference is given to indicate the 
location of these documents, nor the precise origin of the words used. 
Presumably much of this invaluable material is in the author's posses- 
sion. But he is making a mistake in relaxing the rigorous standards set 
in the first volume. He has drawn freely from the printed Records of 
Cape Colony and frequently gives his references; but his habits with 
the Blue Books are not as good. In general the temptations of the 
annalist are increasing; and his method and style are not as calm and 
clear as in the earlier volume. But the result is still an admirable con- 
tribution both to South African literature and to the history of the 
British Empire. 

Alfred L. P. Dennis. 



